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DRIED POTATOES AND OTHER ROOTS. 

It has been a question, whether potatoes, 
which we all know will not keep over the sum- 
mer succeeding that in which they grow, could 
not be dried so as to be preserved with all the el- 
ements held so as to be put in use at any time re- 
quired, and so kept good for years. This matter 
has also been a subject of experiment, and some 
five or six years ago, it was announced that some 





Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man 


French experimenter had succeeded in doing it, 





LAYERING. 


The time for propagating and multiplying 
many kinds of vines and shrubs by layers, has 
now come, and those who wish to avail them- 
selves of this means of increasing their stock of 
grape vines, gooseberry bushes, roses, and the 
The process 


like, should commence operations. 
is exceedingly simple. 


It consists, as is shown in the accompanying 


cut, in digging a shoal trench near a stalk o 


branch of what is to be operated upon,—then 


bending it down so that a portion of it will li 


upon the bottom of the trench, then pin it down 
by sticks and cover it over with soil, pressing it 
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down moderately hard. Care should be taken to 


keep the soil a little moist. In some plants i 


will hasten the starting out of roots—to draw a 
knife across the under side, cutting through the 


alburnum or sharp wood, and if this cut be jus 
below a bud it will be better. 
Grape vines are very easily propagated in thi 


way. A long limb which has side branches, may 
be thus covered up, letting the side branches re- 
main above the earth, and the intervals between 


them covered over with soil. 


Roots will then push out of the covered part. 


At the close of the season the vine may be cu 


up, and each side branch thus becomes a separate 


and independent vine. Gooseberries should b 


immediately attended to, as their growing season 
does not extend so late into the fall as many 
Raspberries and blackberries can 
also be thus multiplied, by bending down the 


other shrubs. 


branches that have started this year. 


If you wish to obtain any plant rooted ina 
flower pot or box, draw the branch or stem 
through the hole in the bottom of the pot, and fill 
in with soil pressed down and kept moist. The 
plant after it has become rooted can then be cut 
from the parent stem, and you have it already 
rooted suitable to be kept or transplanted as you 


may desire. 


Branches of large trees have sometimes been 
thus rooted, by building a box around them, 
filling it with soil, and fastening a vessel of water 
above, which must be so arranged and adjusted 
as to drop the water slowly upon the soil to keep 


it moist. 
This should be done early in the season, as th 


operation of throwing out rootlets is slower in 
such cases than when fastened in the earth itself. 
In the illustration above, D represents a single 
layer, and Aa compound one, from which, by 
dividing, a number of single ones can be ob- 


tained. 





SMALL TURNIPS FOR GEESE. 


The custom ofsowing turnips in England, to be 
eaten off the ground by sheep and cattle during 
their mildand open winters, has been the means of 


not only increasing the amount of mutton an 


beef for the support of the people of that coun- 


try, but also of enriching the farmers who hav 
practised it. 


of the severity of our winters 


er could get them out. They can be eaten off i 
the fall before the ground freezes. 


We mentioned in a former volume the success 
of a ‘‘slip-shod’’ experiment that we tried, which 
proved very profitable to a flock of geese we had. 
Turnips and buckwheat were sown together, but 
they were sown so thickly, that, after the buck- 
wheat had been taken off, they shaded each oth- 
er, and consequently grew very small, and were 
Some geese 
that we had discovered them, and on the princi- 
ple that to the discoverers belongs the possession, 
they stepped in and commenced biting and de- 
vouring them. Seeing that they eat them very 
greedily, we left them to enjoy the rights of 
squatter sovereignty, and to gather the turnips 


considered not worth gathering. 


in their own way and manner. This they di 
eagerly and industriously every day. The cro 


lasted them until cold weather came, when they 
made a finish of them just before the ground 


shut up for winter. 


— The hint to be taken by this, is—that if those 
who have geese would about this time sow a piece 
of ground with turnip seed they would afford in 
the falls good pasturage for their flock and put 
them in good condition for winter, or for being 
more completely fattened by a little extra feed- 


ing before Thanksgiving or Christmas. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BEANS FOR POULTRY. 


Mr. Eprror :—Perhaps it may not be gener- 
ally known, that beans are good food for hens, 
and with the addition of a little meal, cause 


them to lay abundantly. 


For a year or two past, there has been a large 
quantity of bad beans, which have to be sorted 
out from the good, to render the latter saleable. 
Now, of these bad beans we take about four 
quarts, boil them well, and mix with three pints 
of meal, and when cool, feed to our hens, and 
we find that they richly repay for all the trouble. 

Whether it is some peculiar properties of the 
beans, or, what it is, that causes them to lay— 
not knowing—I couldn’t say. But we know by 
experience, that they do lay abundantly ; and 
know that they are very fond of the mix- 


C. FP. Dunn. 
Litchfield, July 31, 1858. 







In this country, it cannot be done 
to that extent and in the same manner, because 
Even if we had 
no deep snows covering the face of the earth dur- 
ing the winter—so deep that the cattle cannot 
burrow thraygh it, the temperature of the weath- 
er, sometimes 20 deg. below zero, would lock 
them into the soil so strong that no animal pow 


and subsequently, some patents have been taken 
out in France for modes of effecting this project. 

The mode said to be adopted in the first named 
announcement, was that of a French gentleman 
in embalming dead bodies. 

The process consisted in washing and then di- 

viding or cutting the potatoes into slices, and 
placing them in an apparatus into which dried 
or warm air is driven by machinery, until they 
have parted with all moisture and become per- 
r} fectly dry. 
If further experience should prove that this 
e| process is sufficient it cannot fail to prove servic- 
able to the community. The farmer, if-he have 
a surplus of potatoes or any other roots, can put 
them through the drying process, and then pack 
them away to be used when most needed. Sea- 
men can take on board quantifies of them for 
, | long voyages, without fear of their spoiling. 

As the water, or moisture, is all that is driven 
off, it can be very easily restored again by soak- 
ing the substance in warm water, when it can be 
cooked as if it were just harvested. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


GOOD COWS AND A GOOD OFFER. 

,| Ms. Eviror:—My attention has lately been 
called to the subject indicated in the title of this 
article, by an account of a cow owned in Massa- 
,| chusetts, near the city of Boston. She is of the 
Durham breed, perfectly white, of large size, 
,| and fine form. Her owner can take a high price 
for her, but declines selling, as she is very profit- 
able to him, yielding, for milk sold, about $180 
a year, besides supplying his own family with 
milk and butter. 

Her milk is very rich, and till within four 
| Weeks of her calving the present season, four 
quarts a day were taken from her, and it was 
very difficult drying her up. I do not know how 
she is fed. So much for the Massachusetts cow. 

It isnot long since, (within a year 1 think,) 
that I saw in your paper an account of a cow 
owned in this State, from whose milk was pro- 
duced in the limits of a single year, 426 lbs. of 
butter. I wrote to you to inquire the price at 
which the cow could be bought, and you kindly 
and promptly ascertained the amount, and also 
gave some other information respecting her. I 
would have purchased her but that she was far- 
row that season, and was ten yearsold. This 
cow, the article referred to stated, had only good 
pasture feed in summer, and good hay in winter. 

I have lived in this State a little more than 5 
years, and have owned in that time about 20 
cows. I have paid from $25 to $120 for a cow, 
and have had some pretty good animals, but no 
three of all of them were worth, for dairy pur- 
poses, either of those named above. If I wasa 
e| Tich man I could afford to keep poor cattle, per- 
haps; as Iam not, I am very desirous to obtain 
better dairy stock than 1 have yet owned, and 
will, therefore, make, through your paper, the 
following offer: I own, in the city of Boston, 
4 small two story houses, very pleasantly situated 
in a good neighborhood, all let at Jow rent to 
respectable tenants. The lots are 24 by 75 feet ; 
the houses cost me a few years since, about 
$1350 each, and have been kept in decent repair. 
Now, Sir, I will give to any persona choice of 
either one of those houses, for 6 cows, equal in 
d| quality to either of the two I have mentioned. 1 
will give a warrantee deed, and immediate pos- 
e | Session, and will require only two cows the pre- 
sent season, two more on the 20th of May next 
year, and the remaining two on the 20th of May 
the following year. They must not be farrow, 
nor more than 7 years old at the time delivered 
to me; nor such as have been kept high, that is 
on provender or better feed than farmers usually 
give their cows. They must be perfectly healthy, 
and of good temper and habits, in every respect. 
a Yours, &e., Homesreap. 
Brunswick, July 1858. 


e 





Norse. If any one is disposed to close with 
the above offer of our correspondent, we will fur- 
nish him with his address. [ Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WAR WITH WITCHGRASS. 


Mr. Epiror :— After a series of desperate 
struggles with this species of grass, which is so 
difficult to exterminate from our fields, I am 
determined to show fight. In the meantime, 
new missiles should be invented, and all the mod- 
ern appliances of war got in readiness for a gen- 
eral assault, to eradicate it from our hoe-fields. 

I have a field containing four acres, which is 
absolutely infested with this species of grass. 
Experiments have been tested in several ways. 
It seems almost impossible to subdue it by hoe- 
ing. The best way I have to get rid of it is, af- 
ter plowing, in the fall, to gather up the sods 
containing the roots into small piles. These 
piles will soon become fermented by internal heat, 
and. consequently a good part of the roots are 
subdued. Some contend that cropping the soil, 
reducing it to a low state, and pasturing it two 
or three years, will destroy many of its roots. I 
hope some one who may have had more experi- 
ence in this matter will give information con} 
cerning the best way to subdue this grass. 

Bethel, Aug. 1, 1858. A. C., Jr. 


A Yankee awone tae Ayrsuires. Our old 
friend, Sanford Howard, editor of the Boston 
Cultivator, arrived sometime since, in England, 
whither he was sent by the Mass. Ag. Society, 
to purchase stock for them. He is now in Ayr- 
shire (Scotland), examining Ayrshires, Gallo- 
ways. and West Highland cattle, and occasion- 
ally taking a look at the scenes made classic by 
the genius of Burns. His letters, in the Culti- 
vator, are very interesting to us. 
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Currant Ice Warer. Press the juice from 
ripe currants; strain it clear; to one pint of 
juice put nearly a pound of loaf sugar. When 
wanted for use, put to it ice water enough to 
make a pleasant drink. Grate nutmeg over, and 
serve. Or, it may be frozen like ice cream ; for 
this, lt should be sweet and rich. 








CATTLE SHOWS AND FAIRS. 

We present a table of the Shows and Fairs to 
be held in this State, the coming fall, and would 
feel greatly obliged to the Secretaries of the differ- 
ent Societies for the information necessary to 
complete it. 

Androscoggin, at Lewiston, 

Ar t k, at 

Bangor Hort. Society, at Bangor, 
Cumberland, at 
East Somerset, at Hartland, 
Franklin, at Farmington Centre, 
Hancock, at Ellsworth, 
Kennebec, at Readfield, 
Lincoln, at Jefferson, 


Oct. 5, 6, 7 








Oct. 6, 7. 
Oct. 12, 13, 


Oct. 12, 13, 14. 





North Aroostook, at Presque Isle, Oct. 6, 7. 
North Franklin, at 

North Kennebec, at Waterville, 

North Penobscot, at Lee Village, Oct. 13, 14. 
North Somerset, at Solon, Oct. 13, 14. 
Oxford, at So. Paris, Oct. 5, 6, 7. 





Penobscot, at 
Penobscot and Aroostook Union, at 
Piscataquis, at 
Sagadahoc, at Topsham, 
Somerset, at Skowhegan, 
South Kennebec, at Gardiner, 
Waldo, at Belfast, 

Washington, at 
West Oxford, at 
West Penobscot, at 
West Somerset, at Anson, 
York, at Saco, 


CURRANT WINE. 

We present one more receipt for making cur- 
rant wine, which we copy from the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, the editor of which paper has 
tested a sample of it, and remarks :— 

‘With our limited experience in regard to 
wine tasting, we must declara the White Dutch 
superior to any wine from the old countries. As 
Mr. C. states, this wine is rather sweeter than it 
should be, since he used two and a half pounds 
toa gallon instead of two. But it is a most 
nice and delicate wine as clear and as white as 
the best water. We like Mr. C.’s mode of cork- 
ing—that is, as soon as the first fermentation 
will permis, no stirring of any kind, or racking 
off, should be permitted. Let the juice stand on 
the lees if you would have the liquor lively.’’ 

The following is the receipt, given by J. W. 
C., of Framingham, Mass.:— 

‘‘[ made a very nice wine, last season, from 
the White Dutch Currant. Viz: To 2 gallons 
of juice I added 4 gallons water and 15 lbs. 
white crushed sugar—put it in a glass demijohn 
corking it tight as soon as the fermentation per- 
mitted. It was opened in May last, and I found 
it clear, delicious and sprightly (though rather 
too sweet) resembling in many respects some of 
the best qualities of the French white wines. 

The white Dutch currant is much less acid 
than the common Rad, and the wine from it is 
free from that hardness so difficult to modify in 
the latter. 

Should any of your readers have the white 
currant and feel disposed to make wine, I would 
recommend the above proportions of juice and 
water with only 2 pounds of good white sugar 
to the gallon. The cask or glass should be put 
ina cool cellar and not disturbed until it is 
ready for use, in eight or ten months.’’ 











Sept. 28, 29, 30. 
Oct. 12, 13, 14. 











Oct. 6, 7. 
Oct. 12, 13. 





DON’T NEGLECT THE GRAPE VINES. 

If our readers have given heed to our monthly 
hints on this subject, they have already begun 
the summer pruning of their grapes. They have 
rubbed off the superfluous shoots which often 
spring from a single joint, leaving only one to 
grow and that the strongest. And as numerous 
rampant suckers have sprung up around the 
stump of the vine, they have pulled them off, 
unless it so happened that they wanteda new 
shoot or two to supply the place of some defect- 
ive branches. At present, then, their vines are 
not a mass of wild, ungoverned foliage, but the 
canes are just numerous enough, and so laid in 
as to well cover the trellis, and yet afford light 
and air to the leaves and fruit. 

As the berries attain to the size of large shot, 
remember to pinch off the shoots two or three 
joints beyond the fruit. This will check the flow 
of sap and the formation of unnecessary wood, 
and will throw the forces of the vine into the 
clusters. After a little while, the buds below 
will push again. Let them grow an inch or two, 
and then give them a second pinching, and even 
a third, if necessary. By the time this last ap- 
plication has been made, growth will cease, and 
the grapes will begin to ripen. 

If it is your object to get the greatest possible 
number of grapes, let the clusters all grow, large 
and small. But if you wish to grow only the 
best possible fruit, then take off the smaller 
clusters, here and there, all over the vines, and 
the clusters remaining will get all the food they 
need to develop themselves handsomely. It may 
cost you a slight struggle to throw away so many 
bunches; but if you mean to surprise your 
friends next September and October, with some 
splendid fruit, or if it is your ambition to carry 
off the prizes at the approaching Fairs, then 
don’t hesitate between quantity and quality. 
And further, after you have fixed upon a lot of 
superior clusters in different parts of the vines, 
go over them carefully with the sharp-pointed 
scissors made for the purpose, and nip out all 
the small or diseased berries, so that those re- 
maining can swell to larger and more uniform 
size. If you area bungler, you will prick some 
of the fairest and best berries, and do more harm 
than good. After the grapes have begun to col- 
or, do not handle them, as you will thereby rub 
off the bloom from the fruit, which is one of their 
chief attractions. [American Agriculturist. 


Pant with SIncuLAR PrEsERVATIVE QUALITIES. 
By subjecting eight parts, by weight, of linseed 
oil, and one part of sulphar to a temperature of 
two hundred and ninety-eight deg., in an iron 
vessel, a species of paint, possessing singular pre- 
servative qualities, is produced. Applied to the 
surface of a building, with a brush, it effectually 
keeps out air and moisture, prevents deposits of 
soot and dirt, and preserves the beauty of the 
stone, wood, or brickwork to which it is applied. 
[Staffordshire Advertiser. 


Tar Sex or Ecos. According to Monsieur 
Genin, a French servant, the sex of eggs can be 
distinguished. All eggs containing the germ’of 
males have wrinkles on their smaller end, while 








female eggs are equally smooth at both extremi- 


A DAY AT THE ASTOR HOUSE FARM. 

One of the institutions of New York is the 
Astor House Farm, located in Union, N. J. about 
seven miles from that city. It is owned by Mr. 
Devlin, the son-in-law of Gen. Stetson, who 
generously fitted up his farm for the exclusive 
use of the Astor House, conducted by his father- 
in-law, convinced that it would pay him well ; 
and the result has more than realized his expec- 
tations. The ride to it over the Hoboken ferry, 
is one of the finest in all this region. The 
scenery 18 exquisite—the road is in excellent 
order. New Jersey is one of the best farming 
States in the Union, and the evidence of thrift 
and high culture meet one on all sides. 

Once on the farm the cattle attract the atten- 
tion of the visitor. The stable is ona novel 
plan and ingeniously fitted for the purpose of its 
erection. Fifty cows stand before you all ina 
row, and the reputed taste of the host of the 
Astor is not lessened by the appearance of these 
cattle. The stables are sweet and clean asa 
dairy. These cows are fed on the sweetest hay 
and the best of meal, and are groomed daily asa 
horse would be, and roam in clover fields all the 
summer. They are fed on cotton meal. By the 
invention of a gentleman whose name I do not 
recollect, the fuse has been taken from the cot- 
ton seed, and the meal makes the best food for 
cows, better than linseed, corn meal or any other. 
The cotton meal goes to milk first, then to meat, 
and lastly to fat. From these cows four hundred 
quarts of milk a day are carried into the Astor 
for the use of the guests. The cows are milked 
at 3 o’clock each morning, and the milk reaches 
the Astor in the cool of the day, and from the 
milk taken at night, twenty-five quarts of pure 
cream are sent in also for the daily use of the 
house. An ice house of a novel arrangement, 
with ventilators and a cooling chamber, receives 
the milk and vegetables. Milk can be kept 
sweet a week, and fruit foralong time. In 
these days days of swill milk and terror, such a 
dairy as meets the eye here is a welcome sight. 

Next we come to the piggery. An immense 
building, cruciform in shape, with a cupola like 
an academy, indicates where the pork of the 
Astor House is raised. Here six hundred hogs 
are annually raised for the slaughter. Each hog 
has his parlor, his yard and sleeping apartment 
to himself, while being corn fed and ready for the 
market. Attached to the house are seven acres 
of land, dotted with small houses, into which 
the pigs may run and be safe, and here the broods 
luxuriate on hill and dale, heat and shade. A 
railroad car runs from the house where the food 
is cooked to the pens, and the food is trundled 
in on the track, and by a simple contrivance, all 
the hogs are compelled to wait till, the food is 
served befure they can help themselves. The 
swil] from the Astor House is taken away before 
daylight each day, so no one is annoyed. A cart 
perfectly tight stands in the yard of the Astor 
House all day and receives all that is placed in 
it. Another, its fellow complete, is driven in at 
early morn, all sweet and clean, and the full one 
is taken out and the empty one left in its place. 

This swill is taken to the farm, and in an im- 
mense vat is cooked for the swine. In the pro- 
cess, all the fat and grease that rises is taken off. 
Gen. Stetson has kept the Astor House twenty- 
one years next July. The swill from the house 
has been sold and removed for the sum of $500 
per year. The farm has made this discovery, 
that the grease that rises from the food of the 
hogs, independent of the food, is worth annually 
the sum of $3600. Pigs noble and plebeian are 
here; pigs English, pigs Chinese, and pigs 
Siamese. A smoke house completes the porkery 
of the farm. A man is employed to take care of 
this department—he does nothing else—and a 
house and grounds are given to him. 


Next we advance to the poultry house—proba- 
bly the most perfect in the land. The building 
is 240 feet long, and is of two stories. The 
‘‘roost”’ is divided into four apartments; the 
roost frames are sassafras, to keep out vermin; 
apartments for laying, setting, &c., are in great 
perfection. A perfect system is adopted ; each 
setting hen is removed, and her nest cleansed 
each day, and at regular intervals she is com- 
pelled to take an airing. About 2000 eggs per 
day are ready for this house, and with the sys- 
tem of warming the building, the hens lay in 
the dead of winter, and fresh eggs can be had at 
any one season of the year as well as another. 
Attached to the hen house are seven acres of 
land, carefully inclosed, where the chickens and 
their associates have the ‘liberty of the yard.” 
Each hen with a brood has a house in the field 
exclusively her own, and each day the house is 
removed, as that removal makes the rats and 
other vermin think it is a trap, aud so they keep 
out of it. Here 30,000 poultry are raised a 
year. The chicken department is under the 
charge of a gentleman, trained in England under 
Lord Northup, and the fifteen years’ experience 
in the old country is well used here. The lofty 
hall over the roost is devoted to the final feeding 
of capons for the table. Each of the 2000 fat 
capons, that are to be honored with a revolution 
on the spit of the Astor House kitchen, have 
here their final preparation on the ‘‘corn of the 
land.’’ Here, also, is to be placed an incubator, 
of the newest model, where, by the means of hot 
water, chickens are cheated into life, and after 
they come out, they are clapped into another 
machine, called ‘‘the mother,’’ where, for the 
second time, they are awfully deceived with the 
idea that they are under the motherly care of an 
old hen. Six hundred eggs can be hatched at 
one time, and the total of chickens that will 
probably see life under this novel method, is not 
far from 12,000 per year. 


The turkey yard comes next, from which 300 
turkeys per year come forth. And then an im- 
mense tract—five acres—watered by a running 
brook, eminently suggestive of trout, is called 
‘‘Duckville,” in which the ducks and geese in 
countless numbers, are fattened for the table. 
Besides, there are acres of strawberries which 
are picked at the rate of one cent per basket ; 
and a good picker can realize one dollar per day. 
All the luxuries of the hotheds, all the flowers, 
fine herbs, celery, grapes, pears and apples that 
may be needed for the table—with acres of po- 
tatoes, corn, beets, and all the roots used for 
food, grow on the farm. Hay in vast quantities, 





ties. 


and beef, fattening in the stalls, meet the eye. 


At the head of this model farm stands Major 
Fornet, who was Kossuth’s Chief Engineer ; and 
the condition of the farm indicates that he is as 
able in the ploughed as in the ‘‘tenanted field.” 
Sixteen men, four horses, two stout mules, an 
overseer of the poultry, geese, hogs, each man 
with a house to reside in, a general overseer 
under Major Fornet, complete the working force 
of the farm. 

It is the centre of general attraction. The 
setting down among the staid old farmers of Jer- 
sey, who for centuries have done their farming 
after the good old fashion, of such a system of 
agriculture as the Astor House farm displays, 
and with such tremendous results—the idea of 
feeding animals, keeping them warm and clean, 
not only having good light barns, pens and houses, 
but actually warming them with coal, so as to 
be really comfortable for a man, produced at first 
ridicule, then surprise and astonishment, and 
then imitation. The farm is visited by all per- 
sons for miles around ; and when Major Fornet 
shall have had time to perfect his plans, arrange 
the strawberry bed of acres of ground, bring out 
his fruit, set up his bone mills, and complete 
fully his various houses and villages in which 
the tribes under his charge reside and grow fat, 
it will be one of the greatest attractions to all 
who love successful farming, system and beauty 
in arrangement, and splendid scenery ; and as 
the ride towards it is one of the best in all this 
region, it will attract great attention; and the 
eminent success of this experiment will probably 
induce many other hotels. It costs not fur from 
ten thousand dollars per year to work this farm. 
The fruits of the farm, at the lowest estimate, 
are not less than fifty thousand dollars per year, 
besides the attraction that must attend a hotel 
that in the centre of such a city as New York 
can guaranty to its guests such milk, cream, 
eggs, poultry, pork, and vegetables that grow 
under the eye of the host, and are watched as 
carefully as the ledger or the cash in the safe. 

[Cor. of Boston Journal. 
A CHEAP FEED FOR SWINE. 

Ifappening to call upon a lady a few days 
since, not a milliner shop one, but a well educa- 
ted one, who knows what it is to grapple with 
the practical duties of life in the kitchen and the 
parlor equally, and who now is compelled to 
provide for her orphaned children,—I saw ia her 
kitchen a new mode of providing food for a pig. 
She had caused a large boiler to be filled with 
weeds which her little boys had pulled up about 
the premises, fur she superintends a small 
farm, and these were being boiled. More were 
added from time to time, till the whole kettle 
was filled with well boiled greens. These, when 
done, were taken out with a pie slice and well 
cutup. A little bran and the slops from the 
kitchen were added and fed to the pig. She re- 
marked that he seemed to like the feed and thrive 
on it. The boiled weeds were, she thought, 
worth as much as the same bulk of boiled pota- 
toes. Of course, I waited on the pig while at 
dinner, and found both an appetite and rotundity 
that would do credit to a candidate for city alder- 
manship. 

This was a new feed to me, and the experiment 
seemed successful. It can be no more work to 
boil the weeds than potatocs, and if they answer, 
any farmer has weeds enough about his premises 
to save not a little in raising his swine, besides 
benefiting his land, by boiling them up. 

[Correspondence N. E. Farmer. 





InterEsTING Experinent—Economy or Woop 
on Raitroaps. We learn that an experiment 
was made at the Androscoggin Railroad a short 
time since, to test the quantity of wood consumed 
in the movement of trains. On each of three 
successive days, the engine, by accurate meas- 
urement, moved an ordinary train at the usual 
speed, one hundred and eighteen miles with one 
cord of wood. The greatest economy of fuel ever 
before attained, that we have heard of, was one 
hundred and ten miles to the cord. The ordina- 
ry consumption is one cord to from thirty-five 
to forty miles, and on some roads the average is 
not thirty miles to the cord. -The result of this 
experiment seems to indicate a point to which at- 
tention in railroad economy may be well directed. 
The running expenses of railroads are so large 
that every opportunity for economy should be 
carefully studied, and every possible mode for 
lessening them should be adopted. We are in- 
formed that the average consumption of wood on 
the above road has been for weeks only one cord 
to some eighty miles of trains runs. 





PREPARATION oF Sort FoR Ftowers. People do 
not always consider that good fresh, well-mixed, 
pulverized soil is as necessary for the fullest de- 
velopment of flowers, in all their beauty and fra- 
grance, as for the production of fruits and veg- 
etables. Fresh soil made of sods, compost, ete., 
is perhaps, the best for upland plants. The na- 
tive locality of our finest flowers is usually in a 
deep cool soil, (not cold and clammy,) partially 
shaded by surrounding plants; and such a soil 
they always love. We have seen the bloom of a 
plant increased double in size and number by an 
addition of fresh soil to the roots, anda sharp 
heading in of the branches—roses particularly so. 
All flowers indeed, when branching, require 
the knife as well as the compost heap, to develope 
their beauties in perfection. 

[Am. Agriculturist. 





Tue Toav. Like all the reptiles the toad 
changes its skin, but the cast envelope is never 
found,-although those of the serpents are com- 
mon enough. The reason why it is not found is 
this: the toad is an economical animal, and does 
not choose that so much substance should be 
wasted. So after the skin has been entirely 
thrown off, the toad takes its old coat in its two 
fore-paws, and dexterously rolls it, and pats it, 
and twists it, until the coat has been formed in- 
toa ball. Itis then taken between the paws, 
pushed into the mouth, and swallowed at a gulp 
like a big pill. The tadpole does the same. 





Marne Free Sronz. The Eastport Sentinel 
says that acording to present prospects Maine 
can supply us with free-stone, and of a quality 
superior to that heretofore brought into the State 
from abroad. The Portland Mining Company 
are about to commence operations in a free-stone 
quarry in Perry, specimens of which have been 
examined by competent judges, and by them said 





THE PATH THROUGH THE 
CORN. 

Wavy and bright in the summer air— 

Like a quiet sea when the wind blows fair, 

And its roughest breath has scarcely curled 

The green highway to an unknown world— 

Soft whispers passing from shore to shore, 

Like a heart content—yet desiring more; 

Who feels forlorn, 

Wandering thus on the path through the corn? 





A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
Corrupting under the hedgerow gray: 

Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bird 

O’er the desolate field was ever heard; 

Only at eve the pallid snow 

Blushed rose-red in the red sun-glow: 

Till, one blest morn, 

Shot up into life the young green corn. 


Small and feeble, slender and pale, 

It bent its head to the winter gale, 
Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer, 
Scarcely believing spring was near; 

Saw chestnuts bud out and campions blow, 
And daisies mimic the vanished snow, 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the corn. 


The corn—the corn—the beautiful corn, 

Rising wonderful, morn by morn, 

First, scarce as high as a fairy’s wand, 

Then just in reach of a child’s wee hand, 

Then growing, growing—tall, green and strong, 
With the voice of the harvest in its song, 
While in fond scorn 

The lark out-carols the murmuring corn. 


Oh, strange, sweet path, formed day by day, 

How, when, and wherefore—tongue cannot say, 

No more than of life’s strange paths we know 
Whither they lead us, or why we go, 

Or whether our eyes shall ever sce 

The wheat in the car, or the fruit on the tree 
Yet—who is forlorn? 

Heaven, that watered the furrows, will ripen the corn. 








GREEN CORN FODDER. 

If the season, thus far, has been, or should 
continue to be so favorable to pasturage, as not 
to require the feeding of the corn sowed for feed- 
ing green to milch cows, it will be well to hus- 
band all of it for Winter forage. It will retain 
its saccharine and nutritious qualities until it 
gets into the ear, and should not be cut for Win- 
ter feeding until that time. The chief trouble is 
to cure it, as it requires several sunny days to 
dry, and then, bound in small bundles, to mow 
away in the barn. Indeed, it is difficult, under 
almost any circumstances, to cure it sufficiently 
to store away by itse/f, without heat or moulding. 
We would, therefore recommend that it be packed 
away in layers of dry straw, or hay, which will 
receive its imparting dampness and flavor, and 
make such straw or hay partake of the odor of 
the corn itself. For calving cows, or lambing 
ewes in late Winter, or early Spring, this corn 
fodder, if tender and well cured, is a favorite 
food, promoting both flesh and milk. 

If stout/y grown, it should be made fine in the 
cutting box, and lightly sprinkled with mill feed, 
or corn meal finely ground, thus affording a more 
easily digested food than if fed whole in the stalk 
or sheaf. Calves, and colts, and lambs, the first 
Winter after weaning, will live well upon it, and 
their improved appearance in the Spring will test 
its value as a forage. By all means, let the corn 
fodder, of all kinds, be saved—and that too, be- 
fore it gets too ripe. [American Agriculturist. 





Trixipap. This small island, situated off the 
coast of South America, not far from the mouth 
ot the river Orinoco, has long been noted for the 
production of a superior kind of coffee ; but it is 
now about to enter the commercial world ina 
far more important way. Beds of coal, sulphur, 
and good ochre, have recently been found there. 
Asphaltum, petroleum, gypsum, good lime, a 
compact sandstone, and clay suitable for bricks, 
have been known for some time, and all that 
was wanted was the coal, to aid in their pro- 
ductive development. There is also every reason 
to believe that gold is to be found in some of 
the northern streams. An American firm has 
recently established itself at the famous Pitch 
Lake, and erected works, now nearly completed 
(they make the crude oil already), for the ex- 
traction and refining of oil from the asphalt— 
the supply of which is, no doubt, practically 
inexhaustible. With regard to the coal, there 
are seams of eighteen to forty feet, and one 
measuring, horizontally, the enormous width of 
one hundred and twenty-one feet—a veritable 
quarry. The Mining Chronicle gives the above 
information, and, should it be true, this discovery 
will be a most valuable acquisition to the mari- 
time world. A coaling station has long been 
wanted in this locality, and it would seem that 
Trinidad will be able to fill the vacancy. 








A Tuirry-Six Year Orv Horse. Gen. Wm. 
P. Riddle of this city has a horse which he 
bought twenty-eight years ago, when he was eight 
years old. He is white, weighs about 1000 lbs., 
and is in better condition than many of his jun- 
iors. His teeth are so good he fills himself plump 
with hay, was never sick and never was lame. 
He can take a gait of five miles an hour, and fol- 
low it, up hill and down, over the roughest road 
in New Hampshire. Although he is now thirty- 
six years old, he seems likely to live for many 
years to come. [Manchester Mirror. 


Ventitatine Hay Sracxs. The British far- 
mers have a method of ventilating their hay, oat 
and barley stacks, which we may frequently adopt 
with advantage ; and in stacking cornstalks, it 
would be always beneficial. They fillalarge bag, 34 
feet high, and 20 inches in diameter, with straw, 
and place it vertically in the centre of the stack, 
putting the barley, oats or hay, whichever it may 
happen to be, around it. As the stack rises, 
they lift the bag; andso onto thetop. In this 
way, there isa chimney formed in the center of 
the rick of hay, into which the steam or gases 
generated find their way, and escape readily. 





Sream Carriaces oN Common Roaps. Some in- 
teresting experiments witha new carriage de- 
signed to run on common roads, were made on 
the 10th, a few miles from London. A vehicle, 
known as Bray’s Patent tooth-traction Wheel 
Steam Carriage, was loaded with 16 tons 7 cwt. 
of machinery from Penn’s factory, at Greenwich, 
and this novel locomotive proceeded through the 
streets of Greenwich to Woolwich, a distance of 
four miles. The vehicle deposited its burden at 
the Dockyard Wharf, near the vessel which is to 





to be an excellent quality. 


carry the machinery abroad. 


SORGHO, OR CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

The Paris correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce says that the Sorgho or Chinese sugar 
cane, which has attracted so much attention, 
formed a prominent feature in the late annual 
agricultural exhibitions of France. This plant 
is extensively and succesfully cultivated in the 
south of France, and in Algeria ; and as an evi- 
dence of the extent and variety of the applica- 
tion of its material, we may mention that at the 
late exhibition at Avignon, M. Prieur exhibited 
a group of samples illustrative of the metamor- 
phoses to which he has subjected it. Nothing 
could be more curious than the successions of 
transformations there shown. In one corner 
could be seen the sorgho in stalk, such as it is 
when cut; a little further, were its fibres con- 
verted into thread, in skein; then a piece of 
linen woven with the thread; then a handsome 
cloak, bordered with furs, which M. Prieur de- 
signs for the Prince Imperial. 

The most curious and complete array of the 
products of the sorgho, however, at the same 
exhibition, was that of Dr. Sicard, of Mar- 
seilles. With the pith he has manufactured ex- 
cellent sugar, which will favorably compare with 
any other whatever. 

By grinding the seed, he has obtained flour 
and fecula, of which he has made bread and 
chocolate, which the many tasters have found 
palatable. He extracts, moreover, from the 
plant, an abundaace of alcohol of superior qual- 
ity, and besides a most agreeable wine, contain- 
ing in large quantity all the tonic and other sal- 
utary elements of the juice of the grape. In 
addition, he makes paper out of it, of which he 
showed evidence in superior samples ; by chemi- 
cal agents, he gets from it gamboge, ginseng, 
carbon ; skeins of cotton, wool and thread, dyed 
with sorgho, in those delicate and varying shades 
which hitherto have been found only in the stuffs 
and articles coming directly from China. We 
should add that the new derivations (as we may 
style them)from the cane are complete, and can 
be delivered to trade and industry at determinate 
prices. 

DIGESTION. 

Digestion is that process which extracts from 
food the elements of growth, repair, and susten- 
ance. If the digestion is imperfect, the health 
of the body becomes imperfect in a few hours ; 
and if by any means digestion ceases altogether, 
soon after a hearty meal, a man will as cer- 
tainly die within a few hours, and sometimes 
almost as suddenly, asif a bullet were short 
through his heart. Any great emotion of pas- 
sion or pleasure, soon after eating, causes 
death ; hence, no highly exciting or momentous . 
news should be communicated, even to the health- 
iest, let alone the sick and the feeble, after a full 
repast. 

Sometimes the wisest of us will eat too much ; 
for an occasional indiscretion of this kind, two 
or three teaspoonfuls of stong vinegar afford 
relief to some persons, but aggravate the evil in 
afew. The better plan is, to take along leisure 
walk in the open air, with a pleasant associate. 
Keep on walking until entire relief is experienced, 
and eat no more of anything until next morn- 
ing, so as to allow the over-taxed stomach to re- 
cover its tone, vigor, and elasticity. 

If we become conscious of a surfeit after 
night, and from that or any other cause, a walk 
is impracticable, a good substitute is found, in 
standing erect with the clothing removed, except 
the stockings, mouth closed, and rubbing the 
region of the stomach, and for a foot around it, 
with the open hand. Very great relief is often 
afforded, even in serious cases, within an hour, 
by a vigorous manipulation of this sort, taking for 
breakfast, next morning, a cup of some kind of 
hot drink and a single piece of dry bread ; and 
for dinner,a bowl of soup with bread crust, and 
nothing else for that day. The stomach should 
always be allowed extra rest after overwork. 
[Hall’s Journal of health. 





Weeps. Gather weeds, while green, and add 
them to your compost heaps. Any vegetable 
matter is valuable for this purpose. By accu- 
mulating such worthless rubbish, and mixing it 
with mineral matters, an important addition may 
be made to the manurial staple of the farm, at 
comparatively small expense. It is true, weeds 
ought never to be permitted to grow ; yet when 
they do so, itis the part of economy to appro- 
priate them to some useful purpose. The pig 
weed, so often found in gardens and other culti- 
vatated grounds, isa gross feeder, abstracting 
from the soil more alimentary matter in propor- 
tion to its bulk, probably, than any other spu- 
rious production khown, but it is a valuable ac- 
cession to the compost heap—decaying rapidly, 
and supplying very important principles for the 
support of vegetables and the improvement of 
exhausted soils. 





Harp Cemuent. The following cement has 
been used with great success in covering terraces, 
lining basins, soldering stones, etc., and every- 
where resists the filtration of water. It is so 
hard that it scratches iron. It is formed of 
ninety-three parts of well-burned brick, and 
seven parts of litharge, made plastic with linseed 
oil. The brick and litharge are pulverized 


'|—the latter must always be reduced to a very fine 


powder ; they are mixed together, and enough of 
linseed oil added. It is then applied in the 
manner of plaster, the body that is to be covered 
being always previously wet with a sponge. 
This precaution is indispensable, otherwise the 
oil would filter through the body, and prevent the 
mastic from acquiring the degree of hardness. 
When it is extended over a large surface, it some- 
times happens to have flaws in it, which must be 
filled up with a fresh quantity of the cement. 
In three or four days it becomes firm. 
[Scientific American. 


—_— 


Sincunar Freak or Nature AnD its Consz- 
quences. Two neighboring farmers in Kendus- 
keag, who were striving as they supposed, com- 
mendably, to produce the largest yield of corn 
in town, were suddenly stopped in their career, 
and had their spirit of competition rebuked by a 
furious yet narrow contracted hail storm, which 
recently passed over the town. The storm cloud 
was about a quarter of a mile in width, barely 
wide enough to cover the two fields, and strange 
enough it entirely destroyed both crops. 








[Bangor Courier. 





